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of the Triple Alliance lately framed by Great Britain, Prussia, and the Dutch Republic.
For a time the Czarina cherished the hope that the insanity of George IH, and the accession of the Regent, would lead to the downfall of Pitt and the reversal of British policy. On -fe December 1788 she wrote to her ambassador at London, Count Vorontzoff (Woronzow), charging him to make overtures to Fox and the Dukes of Portland and Devonshire for the renewal of the Anglo-Russian alliance, which for the last five years she had spurned. With a vehemence of style, in which feelings figured as facts, she inveighed against Pitt for slighting her many offers of friendship, for allowing Ainslie and Elliot to incite Turkey and Sweden to attack her, and for entangling himself in the dangerous and visionary schemes of Hertzberg. All this, however, would be changed when the Prince of Wales and Fox came to power.
On £-£ January Vorontzoff replied that he had seen Fox, who accorded him a hearty welcome,and said that in a fortnight the Regency would be established. He (Fox) would then be Foreign Secretary, and would be able to speak of England's treaty obligations to Prussia. The language of Fox showed some measure of caution, and partly palliated the gross imprudence of according an interview at all. A little later (perhaps before receiving VorontzoFF's answer) the Empress expressed her admiration of the reply sent by the Prince of Wales (it was really Burke's and Sheridan's) to Pitt, as it argued distinguished talents. The Prince and Fox, she said, would certainly prevent their people being dragged at the heel of Prussia. As for herself, she declared her wish to grant them a commercial treaty, which she had refused two years before. The correspondence throws a curious light on the feline diplomacy of Catharine and on the singular folly of Fox.' It also prepares us for the unpatriotic part which he played in the Anglo-Russian dispute of the year 1791. The recovery of George II I, about the time when Catharine indited the latter epistle, pricked the bubble, and left Pitt in a position of greater power than ever.
Thus, in the spring of 1789, the general position was somewhat as follows. England, Prussia, and Holland, acting in close concert, were resolved to prevent any revolutionary
1 " VoronlzofiT Archives," xvi, 258-67.fTnir of religious /.eal and national honour.
